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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Don Juan. Gantos XIT. XII. and XIV. 


[Continued.] 


We supplied last week a description of the country mansion of the 
noble pair to whom Don Juan became a guest; we now proceed to a 
brief sketch of the company of which he formed a part :— 


The noble guests, assembled at the Abbey, 
Cutsiatel of—we give the sex the pas— , 

The Duches of Fitz-Fulke ; the Countess Crabbey ; 
The ladies Scilly, Busey ;—Miss Eclat, 

Miss Bombazeen, Miss Mackstay, Miss O’Tabby, 
And Mrs. Rabbi, the rich banker’s squaw ; 

Also the Honourable Mrs. Sleep, 

Who look’da white lamb, yet was a black-sheep. 


A mob of women of quality are then given collectively, which leads 
to a few brief observations on the points of female character which ap- 
proaches the verge of admissibility to well-bred circles : 


—— for good society 
Is no less famed for tolerance than piety. 


The poet is of opinion that “ appearances” form the joint on which 
things hinge in the celestial regions of high rank, although after all 
there is much uncertainty :— 


t can’t exactly trace their rule of right, 
“hich hath a little leaning to a ottery. 

i'\ seen a virtuous woman put down quite 

By the mere combination of a Coterie ; 
Also a So-So Matron boldly fight 

Her way back to the world by dint of plottery, 
And shine the very Siria of the spheres, 
Escaping with a few slight, scarless sneers. 


This point dispatched, the author goes on with the description of the 
guests :— 
I have seen more than I'l] say :—but we will see 
How our villeggiatura will get on. 
The party might consist of thirty three 
Of highest caste—the Brahmins of the ton. 
I have named a few, not foremost in degree, 
But ta’en at hazard as the rhyme may run. 
By way of sprinkling, scatter’d amongst these, 
There also were some Irish absentees, 
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There was Parolles too, the legal bully, 
Whio limits all his battles to the bar 
And senate: when invited elsewhere, truly, 
He shows more appetite for words than war. 
There was the young bard Rackrhyme, who had newly 
Come out and glimmer’d as a six-weeks’ star. 
There was Lord Pyrrho too, the great freethinker ; 
And Sir John Pottledeep, the mighty drinker. 


There was the Duke of Dash, who was a—duke, 

“* Aye, every inch a” duke; there were twelve peers 
Like Charlemagne’s—and all such peers in look 

And intellect, that neither eyes nor ears 
For commoners had ever them mistook. 

There were the six Miss Rawbolds—pretty dears ! 
All song and seutiment; whose hearts were set 
Less on aconvent than a coronet. 


There were four Honourable Misters, whose 

Honour was more before their names than after ; 
There was the preux Chevalier de la Ruse, 

Whom France and Fortune lately deign’d to waft here , 
Whose chiefly harmless talent was to amuse ; 

But the clubs found it rather serious laughter, 
Because—such was his magic power to please— 
The dice seem’d charm’d too with his repartees. 


There was Dick Dubious the metaphysician, 
Who loved philosophy and a good dinner ; 
Angle, the soi-disant mathematician ; 
Sir Henry Silvercup,the great race-winner. 
There was the Reverend Rodomont Precisian, 
Who did not hate so much the sin as sinner ; 
And Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet, 
Good at all things, but better at a bet. 


There was Jack Jargon the gigantic guardsman ; 
And General Fireface, famous in the field, 

A great tactician, and no less a swordsman, 
Who ate, last war, more Yankees than he kill’d. 

There was the waggish Welch Judge, Jefferies Hardsman, 
In his grave office so completely skill’d, 

That when a culprit came for condemnation, 

Ile had his judge’s joke for consolation. 


The following sketch is of very general recognition :— 


I had forgotten—but must not forget— 

An Orator, the latest of the session, 
Who had deliver’d well a very set 

Smooth speech, his first and maidenly transgression 
Upon debate: the papers echoed yet 

With this debit, which made a strong impression, 
And rank’d with what is every day display’d— 
** The best first speech that ever yet was made.” 


Proud of his “ Hear hims !” proud too of his vote 
And lost virginity of oratory, 
Proud of his learning (just enough to quote) 
He revel’d in his Ciceronian glory: 
With memory excellent to get by rote, 
With wit to hatch a pun or tell a story, 
Graced with some merit and with more effrontery, 
** His Country’s pride,’’? he came down to the country. 


Does Lord Byron deal in generalities or individualization, in 
subsequent pair of portraits ?— 


There also were two wits by acclamation, 
Longbow from Ireland, Strongbow from the Tweed, 
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Hoth lawyers and both men of education ; 
But Strongbow’s wit was of more polish’d breed : 
Longbow was rich in an imagination, 
As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 
But sometimes stumbling over a potatoe, — 
While Strongbow’s best things might have come from Cato. 


Strongbow was like a new-tuned harpsichord ; 
But Longbow wild as an olian harp, 

With which the winds of heaven can claim accord, 
And make a music, whether flat or sharp. 

Of Strongbow’s talk you would not change a word ; 
At Longbow’s phrases you might sometimes carp: 

Both wits—one born so, and the other bred, 

This by his heart—his rival by his head. 


As to the mode of spending time :— 


The gentlemen got up betimes to shoot, 
Or hunt: the young, because they liked the sport— 

The first thing boys like, after play and fruit: 
The middle-aged, to make the day more short; 

For ennui is a growth of English root, . 
Though nameless in our language :—we retort 

The fact for words, and let the French translate 

‘That awful yawn which sleep can not abate 


The elderly walked through the library, 

And tumbled books, or criticised the pictures, 
Or sauntered through the gardens piteously, 

And made upon the hot-house several strictures, 
Or rode a nag which trotted not too high, 

Or on the morning papers read their lectures, 
Or on the watch their longing eyes would fix, 
Longing at sixty for the hour of six. 
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We, of course, must extract an equal quantity in description of the 


female arrangements :— 


The ladies—some rouged, some a little pale— 
Met the morn as they might. Jn fine, they rode, 
Or walked; if foul, they read, or told a tale, 
Sung, or rehearsed the last dance from abroad ; 
Discuss’d the fashion which might next prevail, 
And settled bonnets by the newest code, 
Or cramm’d twelve sheets into one little letter, 
To make each correspondent a new debtor. 


For some had absent lovers, all had friends, 
The earth has nothing like a She epistle, 
And hardly heaven—because it never ends. 

I love the mystery of a female missal, 
Which, like a creed, ne’er says all it intends, 
But full of cunning as Ulysses’ whistle, 


When he allur’d poor Dolon :—you had better 
Take care what you reply to such a letter. 


The following quip at old Isaac Walton will mightily enrage 
quiet and sapient association of anglers:— 


Then there were billiards ; cards too, but no dice;— 
Save in the Clubs no man of honour plays ;— 
Boats when ’twas water, skaiting when "twas ice, 
And the hard frost destroy’d the scenting days: 
And angling too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Isaac Walton sings or says : 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 


the 
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Nor will the note appended to this stanza allay their anger :— 


It would have taught him humanity at least. This sentimental savage, wliom it 
isa mode to quote (amongst the novelists) to show their sympathy for innocent 
sports and old songs, teaches how to sew up frogs, and break their leus by way of 
experiment, in addition to the art of angling, the crucilest, the coldest, and the 
stupidest of pretended sports. They may talk about tle beauties of nature, but the 
angier nerely thinks of his dish of fish ; he has no leisure to take his eyes from off 
the streams, and a single dife is worth to him more than all the scenery around, 
Besides, some fish bite best on a rainy day. The whale, the shark, and the tunny 
fishery have somewhat of noble and perilous in them ; even net fishing, trawling, 
&c. are more humane and useful—but angling! No angler can be a good man. 

* One of the best men L ever knew ;—as humone, delicate-minded, generous, and 
excellent a creature as anyin the world, was an angler: true, he angied with 
painted flies, and would have been incapable of the extravagances of [. Walton.” 

The above addition was made by a fricud in reading over the MS.—** Audi alte- 
ram partem ’’—I leave it to counterbalance my own observation. 


Some further description follows, which ends with a very charac- 
teristic summing up :— 


Sut all was gentle and aristocratic 

In this our party ; polish’d, smooth, and cold, 
As Phidian forms cut out of marble Attic. 

. There now are no Squire Westerns as of old ; 

And our Sophias are not so emphatic, 

ut fair as then, or fairer to behold. 
We have no accomplish’d blackguards, like Tom Jones, 
But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones. 


With the account of the guests concludes Canto 13; and we must 
anticipate a little, and extract irom an advanced part of Canto 14, to 
supply Lord Byron’s apology for any lack of point or brilliancy in his 
description of worshipiul society :— 


The portion of this world which IT at present 
Have taken up to fill the following sermon, 

Is one of which there’s no description recent: 
The reason why, is easy to determine: 

Although it seems both prominent and pleasant, 
There is a. sameness in its gems and ermine, 

A dull and family likeness through all ages, 

Of no great promise for poetic pages. 


With much to excite, there’s little to exalt; 
Nothing that speaks to all men and all times; 
A sort of varnish over every fault; 
A kind of common-place, even in their crimes ; 
Factitious passions, wit without much salt, 
A want of that true nature which sublimes 
Whate’er it shows with truth ; a smooth monotony 
Of character, in those at least who have got any. 


Sometimes indeed, like soldiers off parade, 

They break their ranks and gladly leave the drill ; 
But then the roll-call draws them back afraid, 

And they must be or seem what they were: still 
Doubtless it is a brilliant masquerade ; 

But when of the first sight you have had your fill, 
It palls—at least it did so upon me, 
This Paradise of Pleasure and Enuui. 


Thus Lord Byron adds his testimony to that of the many scribes of 
quality who have preceded him, and been equally candid in exposing 
the burning heart beneath the glittering robe, like the pacers in the 


hall of Eblis, so well described in Vathek, Horace Walpole, Lady 
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Mary Wortley Montague, and several more, have preceded the author 
of Don Juan in this line of discovery, which, however, only amounts 
to the general fact, that unalloyed enjoyment is not for any stage of 
human existence; but that, if due enquiry were made, the result 
would be very similar to that produced by the investigation of the good 
King Bedreddin Lolo and. his rueful Visier, in the entertaining Persian 
tale called after them. Akenside has a very imposing passage, in his 
Pleasures of Imagination, on this subject, in which he observes, it is 
intended, that ) 

Not in the fading ech~es of Renown, 

Power’s purple robe, or Pleasure’s flowery lap, 

The soul should find enjoyment,— 
in order that the human mind should extend its vision, and reach the 
idea of infinite perfection. We cannot go quite so far as this florid 
poet, because it would be asserting the existence of an intention which 
is obviously not fulfilled. It is possibly enough to be convinced 
that it is a wise provision not to make man too satisfied with a state 
which he must necessarily resign. At all events, it is clear, that the 
leading ranks of life are not exempt from the general discontent of hu- 
manity ; and that, in the midst of abundance, satiety eats like a rust 
into their souls. The affections supply the purest sources of human 
satisfaction; and here it is evident that the two extremes of society 
are less fortunate than the grades which he between them. But 
enough: this is running away without a licence from Don Juan, some- 
what too much in the way oi the noble author, whose possession of one 
is undeniable.—We shall conclude our account of these Cantos next 
week, 





Koningsmarke, the Long Finne, a Story of the New World. 


We suspect that we owe this American story (which first saw the 
light in New York, and has been reprinted in London) in a distant 
degree to the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and immediately to the de- 
served success of the transatlantic author of the Spy and the Pioneers. 
Something, indeed, of this is confessed by the present story-teller, who, 
without competing with either of the masters we have just alluded to, 
may in time ‘* become a painter also.” Consciously right as he may 
be in some of his objections to the Waverly novels, we could however 
wish that he had not displayed a little more spleen than judgment in 
his manner of advancing them; it not being absolutely necessary to 
depose a North British to make room for another American Novelist. 
We say this only as to an excess of this kind of remark, and a captious 
affectation in the display of it; for we are as satisfied as our American, 
that the Scottish novels will not hold that very fashionable rank with 
posterity which they maintain at present. No productions, indeed, 
the principal attractions of which originate in a happy portraiture of 
costume and manners, rather than of principles and affections, ever 
hold an immoveable station. The thick-and-thin admirers of the 
Scottish novels will possibly contend that such is not the case with 
them, and that they abound with characteristic incident, which is the 
result of the most deep-rooted feelings and associations. Agreed—but of 
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what kind? Those which spring out of the strong prejudices of a party or 
a clan,—a species of collective singularity. We will not say that there 
are no exceptions to this remark; but they are very few, and by no 
means the happiest of his portraitures. This is so undeniable, that 
if either male or female be depictured without the mark of the herd 
upon them, they are in proportion powerless and ineflicient. A self- 
formed spirit can never be conjured into the circle of Sir Walter; and 
We question if, like Fielding, or even his countryman Smollet, he could 
make even a passable story out of the every-day characters and inci- 
dents of life. This says nothing against his merit in his own way, 
which is clearly that of vivid description and the painting of things 
for the associations connected with the eye, rather than with the un- 
derstanding,—-with those allied to the memory, more than to the heart. 
We question if half of his pathos be not factitious; at least we can 
only recollect the Heart of Mid-Lothian, which claims an exception, 
and that is by forming the leading incident on an extreme case. But 
in classing the forte of Sir Walter, and showing a little disposition to 
deny its claim to intellectual priority, we conclude all qualification on 
our part. That he makes use of his special gift in the covert ser- 
vice of party, and to neutralize or ridicule some of the noblest springs 
of human action, whilst he advocates some of the most factitious and 
injurious, is the fault of any thing but the head, and ought to be taken 
into account in a judgment of the man, rather than of the writer.— 
And now to our more especial business. 

The author of Koningsmarke should be merciful to the ‘“‘ Great Un- 
known,” for an obvious want of skill in the formation of a story; for 
in that respect his own is an utter failure. ‘This is so much the case, 
that we have been more than once led to suspect that he intended 
Koningsmarke for a burlesque exhibition of the failures and less defen- 
sible eccentricities of the Waverly School. Thus he heads his chapters 
with something like a ¢ravestie of the headings of the chapters of the 
Scottish author; and after ridiculing the taste of much of his romance, 
has manufactured a kind of black Meg Merrilies in his turn, to perform 
a similar part to no manner of purpose. It singularly enough happens, 
too, that he is happiest in that very class of the descriptive which forms 
the principal merit of his original. Such, for instance, as Indian 
character, scenery, grouping and manners; and with great fidelity 
fails as precisely in respect to his nominal hero and heroine, and ina 
lame, huddled, and impotent conclusion. Truly, if our American in- 
tended to burlesque Sir Walter Scott, he should not have gravely 
attacked him; and if not, he has only shewn his inferiority, in the very 
faults which he condemns. ‘ Do you read, or sing?” said Cesar to a 
bad reader. “ If you sing, you sing very badly.” A parody in appli- 
cation may easily be made. 

Our readers may enquire, if it is in a preface that the Scottish novels 
are thus attacked by American jealousy? We answer, no, but in digres- 
sionary chapters; Koningsmarke being divided into books, in the Field- 
ing way, with a prefatory chapter to each,—a dangerous model, without 
a plentiful intellectual storehouse. There is some pleasantry, however, 
and much right general feeling if little profundity. We suspect, in- 
deed, that this author has not been much in the habit of marshalling 
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his ideas in print, and that something better will succeed Konings- 
marke, which, following the exact track of The Pioneers, in character 
and story, marches a vast way behind it. 

Koningsmarke the Long Finne—in kindred English, Koningsmarke the 
tall Finlander, finds his way, a youthful wanderer, into the Swedish 
settlement of Elsingburgh, on the banks of the Delaware, then acknow- 
Jedging the authority of the heroic Gustavus Adolphus. A poor ad- 
venturer of good family, he falls rapidly into the good graces of the 
old testy Swedish Governor and his fair daughter, but is counteracted 
by the mysterious opposition of an old black slave (a sort of reputed 
witch) in the Governor’s family. All this ends in nothing; the. mys-. 
tery turns ont to be none at all, and the lovers are fnallggented, ‘The 
entire merit, therefore, consists in American village chafacter and inci- 
dent, in emulation of The Pioneers, and in occasional happy descrip- 
tion of the wild nature and aboriginal strength of feature of the 
savage. We will endeavour to furnish an extract or two, chiefly in 
illustration of the latter. 


Dominie Kanttwell, the intolerant pastor of the good village of Elsin- 
burgh, attacks an Indian Sachem, with the view of converting him :— 


“* The old Sachem listened till he had dong, it*being their custom never to inter- 
rupt any person in speaking, and then replies with great gravity :— 

““* Brother, you say your religion is the only true religion in the world—good’ I 
have been in Canada, and there they told me theirs was the only true religion— 
good: I have been at Boston, where they assured me the religion of the people of 
Canada was the religion of the bad spirit, and that theirs was the only true one— 
good: [ have been at the Manhattans, where they called the white people of Bos- 
ton bad people, and said they had no religion—good: I have been at Coaquanock, 
among the Big Hats, and they told me the religion of the Manhattans was not the 
right sort—good: Lam here, and you say, Brother, ours is the only good religion, 
and you must believe like me—good. But, brother, which am I to believe? You 
say, all of you, that the good book out of which you preach is what you all take for 
your guide, and that it is written by the Great Spirit himself, yet you all differ 
among yourselves. Now, brother, hear what I have got tosay. As soon as you 
oo, agree among yourselves which is the true religion, I shall think of joining you. 
Good.’ ’ 


The following account of a conference between the white and the 
red men is at once elaborately humourous and picturesque :-— 


“ The place selected for this meeting was a little flat in a curve of the river» 
which was bere about twenty yards wide, clothed with majestic elms and sycamoress 
standing at various distances from each other, and without any underwood. The 
ereensward extending to the edge of the stream on one side, and on the other 
rose a lofty barrier of rocks, clothed with gray mosses and laurel bushes, now just 
exhibiting their pale pink blossoms. ‘The precipice was crowned, at its summit, 
with a primeval growth of lofty oaks, that waved their broad arms beyond the rocks, 
and partly overshadowed the stream, which, a little onward, wound between two 
high hills and disappeared. 

* To this sequestered spot came the Heer Piper, accompanied by the Long Finne, 
Dominie Kanttwell, the trusty Counsellors of Elsingburgh, together with divers 
men, women, and children, drawn thither by curiosity, and whom the trusty and 
indefatigable Lob Dotterel kept in order by dint of making more noise than all the 
rest. Here, too, came ten or a dozen of the monarchs of the new world, whose 
names and titles, translated into English, equal those of the most lofty and legitimatg 
kings of the east. There came the Big Buffalo, the Little Duck Legs, the “ig 
Faced Bear, the Walking Shadow. the Rolling Thunder, the fron Cloud, the J 
ing Sturgeon, the Belly Ach, and the Doctor, all legitimate sovereigns, with copper: 
rings in their noses, blanket robes of state, and painted faces. These were accom- 
panied by a train of inferior chiefs and warriors, who seated themselves in silence 
in a half circle, on one side of the little plain. On the right of these sat the kings, 
their bodies beut forward ip a posture to listen, and their blankets drawn closely 
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around their shoulders, which, when occasionally opened, disclosed the deadly 
tomahawk and scalping knife. 

On the oppesite side, upon a little natural platform, was placed a bench, or tribune, 
for the Heer Piper and his suite. The Heer on this occasion was dressed in his 
uniform as a Swedish officer, which he wore under the Great Gustavus, and Lad on 
a sword, given him, as he affirmed, by that Bulwark of the Protestant Faith, as a 
reward for certain great services, which Governor Piper declined to enumerate, ex- 
cept on new year’s eve, and other remarkable epochs. The Rolling Thunder pro- 
duced a long pipe, ornamented with dyed horse-hair, porcupine’s quills variously 
coloured, and many enormous devices. Having lighted it, he took a whiff or two, 
handed it tothe next, and thus it passed completely round the circle, till both white- 
meu and red-men had partaken in the solemn rite of peace. The Rolling Thunder 
then bowed gracefully to the Heer, and waved his hand in token that they were 
ready tohear him. Governor Piper rose, and his speech was from time to time 
translated by ea interpreter. ' 

* ¢ Delawar@ay.Minks, Mingoes, Muskrats, and Mud Turtles, listen!’ said the 
Heer, feeling all the dignity of his situation as the representative of a king, address- 
ing an assemblage of kings. 

* © You have behaved badly of late ; you have sold lands, and taken them back 
agein, after you had shot away your powder, emptied your tobacco boxes, and drank 
your rum... 

‘¢ ¢ Delawares, Minks, Mingoes, Muskrats. and Mud Turtles, listen! 

“ ¢ You grow worse every day, notwithstanding the trouble we take to make you 
better; you get drunk and fight each other with knives, instead of embracing like 
brothers. This is wicked, and the Great Spirit will punish you. Before many 
moons are passed away, people will ask what has become of the Delawares, the Min- 
goes, and the rest of the red-men? and the answer shall be, they have been con- 
sumed in liquid fires. 

‘6 ¢ Delawares, Minks, Mingoes, Muskrats, and Mud Turtles, listen! 

“ © You have refused to hear those whom I sent amongst you, to teach you the 
worship of the true Great Spirit, whois angry with you, and has sent the small-pox 
to punish your obstinacy. You have hunted on the white-man’s ground, and broke 
down the dam I caused to be built across the river, that we might grind our corn, 
and saw boards to build our houses. These are some of the things L wished to talk 
to you about. The Great Spirit, 1 tell you, is angry, and your great father, across 
the big lake yonder, will take vengeance. Let me hear what you have to say.’ 

“© The red kings heard this harangue in dead silence, and waited a little while to 
see if the Heer had done speaking. The Rolling Thunder then rose, and, throwing 
back his blanket, so as to bare his shoulder and red right arm, spoke as follows, be- 
ginning in a low tone, and gradually becoming more loud and animated :— 

“© *¢ Long Knife! The strong liquor was first brought among us by the Dutch, who 
sold it to us, and then told us we must not drink it; they knew it was for our hurt, 
yet they tempted us to buy it. 

* * Long Knife! The next people tliat came among us was the English, who like- 
wise sold us strong liquors, which they blamed us afterwards for drinking. The 
next that came were the Swedes, your people, and they too sold us strong drinks. 
All of you knew they were hurtful to us, and that if you let us have them, we would 
drink them and become mad. We drink, abuse one another, and throw each other 
mato the fire. Six score and ten of our people have been killed by their own 
brothers, in these mad fits of drinking. Who is to blame for this?’ 

** * Long Knife! You say, that after we have made away with the price of our 
lands, we come there and hunt on them as ifthey were our own. We sold you the 
land,and the trees upon it; but we did not sell the fowls of the air, and the beasts of 
the forest. These belong to those who have courage and skill to catch them. ‘The 
Long Knives don’t know howto hunt any more than women. You say, too, that 
we have destroyed the dam which you made across the river to grind your corn. 
This spring, when we were looking out for the fish tocome up the river as they used 
to do, none came, and our women and children were near starving. We came down 
to see what was the matter, and found the fish could not get up your dam, so we 
Mestroyed it. You tell us that men should do as they would be done by. Why 
pid you deprive us of fish, that you might grind your corn ? 

§ Long Kuife! We have listened to the Dominie’s talks, and tried to understand 
them, but we cannot. The Great Spirit has given the red-men one mind, and the 
white-men another. When you bargain with us for three beaver skins, you will not 
take one for three ; yet you want us to believe that three Great Spirits make but one 
Great Spirit. We can’t understand this. Is this our fault? 
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“* Long Knife! You say we grow worse and worse every day, and that the 
Great Spirit will, in his anger, sweep us from the face of the earth. We know this, 
for alre: ady our numbers are growing less and less every day. The white-man is the 
fire which is lighted in the woods, and burns up the leaves, and kills the tall trees 
of the forest. Weshall perish, or be driven before it, till we come to where the 
sun sets in the great salt lake of the West, and when we can go no further, there 
will soon be an end of ourrace. Ifsucii is the will of the Great Spirit, we cannot 
help it; if itis not his will, you cannot make it so. 

** ¢ Long Knife! I have answered you; now, hear me. You came here as stran- 
gers, but few in number, and asked us fora little piece of land for a garden; we 
gave it you. By and bye, you asked for more, and it was given. When we were 
tired of giving, you purchased of us great tracts of country for tobacco boxes and 
rum. The tobacco boxes and rum are vone, and you have the land, Is it any won- 
der that we are angry at being made fools of, and wish to have our lands back 
again? Every day the white man comes, and pushes the Indian farther and farther 
back into the woods, where there are neither fish nor oysters to eat. Is it any won- 
der that, when we are hungry, we fall into bad humours and hate the white-men ? 
The Dominie tells us that you have a right to our country, because we don’t make 
fences, plough up the ground, and grow rich and happy, like your people, in their 
own country. If they were so happy at home, I don’t see why they came here. 

“ « Long Knife! We would like to be friends with you, but you are a bad people ; 
you have two faces, two hearts, and two tongues; you tell us one thing, and you 
do another: a red-man never lies, except when you have made him drunk ; ; what 
he says, he will do: he never crosses his track. You came here as friends, but 
you have been our worst enemies; you brought us strong drink, small-pox,and 
lies: go home again, and take these all back with you. We would, if possible, be 
as we once were, before you came amongst us. Go! leave us to our woods, our 
waters, our ancient customs, and our ancient gods. Ifthe Great Spirit wishes us to 
plough the land, sell rum, and become Christians, he can do it. But the means 
you take will only bring these things about, when there will be nothing left of the 
red-men but their name and their graves.’ 

“ When the Rolling Thunder ceased, Dominie Kanttwell arose and made a speech, 
which, however zealous and well meant, only served to exasperate the red kings, 
He treated their ancient belief with scorn ; insulted their feelings of national pride ; : 
scoffed at their modes of thinking and acting ; and drew a mortifying contrast be- 
twixt the ignorant barbarian roaming the woods, and the white-man enjoying the 
comfort and. security of civilized life. The surrounding Indians began to murmur ; 
then to gnash their teeth, and finally many of them, starting up, seized their toma- 
hawks. and uttered the war- whoop. ‘The Heer and his party were now in immi- 
nent danger of falling victims to the fury of the moment. But the Rolling Thunder 
arose, and. waving his hand for silence, spoke as follows :— 

“ ¢ Red-men!—hear me! The Long Knives came here in peace : so let them 
depart. Let us not imitate their treachery. by taking advantage of their confidence 
to destroy them. Behold! I here extinguish ‘the pipe of peace; I break the belt of 
wampum, that was the symbol! of our being friends, and dig up the buried toma- 
hawk. We are friends no more. Long Knife, go hence in peace to-day, bet to- 
morrow count the red-men thy mortal foes. Before another moon is past, look to 
see me again.’ He then bared his arm, and drawing his knife, stuck it into the 
fleshy part. The blood spouted forth, as he exclaimed, * For eve ry drop that now 
falls to the ground there shall be counted one, two, three, aye, four victims, from 
the nest of the serpent.’ 

“ The red kings then slowly moved on, followed by their people, who gradually 
disappeared, yelling the war-whoop, and chaunting bloody songs, till at length 
their voices died away in the recesses of the forest. The alarmed and irritated Heer 
muttered to himself, ‘ Verflucht und verdunt sey deine schwarze seele, and, together 
with his train, returned gloomy and dissatisfied to his village of Elsingburgh., » 


Upon the whole, while we can give no extraordinary praise to this 
production, it exhibits an occasional power of description, and still 
more, a considerable portion of light and easy humour, which makes 
it bearable and even entertaining. Walking in the track of the author 
of The Pioneers and The Spy, the power displayed, as in most cases of 
imitation, is very inferior. Upon the whole, however, the tone is good, 
and the feeling manly; and we hold it to be a good sign that the 
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American writers are looking out for Stories, in the annals and 
tradition of their comparatively young antiquity, rather than attempting 
to delineate the factitious gentility and worn-out associations of Euro- 
pean society, like Geoffrey Crayon. It is for every country to furnish 
the chief sources of its own characteristic delineations; and the pro- 
ductions of the late C. B. Brown, the New York History of Crayon 
aforesaid, and the tales of The Pioneers and The Spy, already alluded 
to, prove that neither materiel for this branch-of inventive and descrip- 
tive composition, nor adequate power to use it, is any longer a deszde- 
ratum in Angle-America. Q. 





CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD.—No. VI. 


Scene.—The AMARANTHINE Bower of MILTON. 


Interlocutors.—SocratTes, MILTON. 


S. I have the honour to revisit you, friend Milton, and should have 
no objection to renew our conversation respecting the machinery ol 
your poetry, should such conversation happen to consist with your lei- 
sure and with your wishes. 

M. ‘The harp of Orpheus could not be more charming to me, So- 
crates, than is the sound of your voice. But I perceived clearly, at 
our former conference, that the morality of the fall of man was not 
consistent with your philosophy. Perhaps you may entertain a better 
opinion of that other branch of the subject, toward which Bishop New- 
ton would direct attention, and with which you originally proposed to 
have begun your animadversions. 

S. Why, we have in reality been unconsciously coasting along the bi- 
shop's terra firma, almost tor the whole of our past voyage, without dis- 
covering any port of conviction, wherein we could safely rest at anchor. 
However, | will endeavour to think with him, and with you, if I should 
find it practicable, that the redemption justifies the ways of God to 
man *: and certainly there is something redeeming to your own philo- 
sophy in certain passages of your Paradise Regained. 

M. In my Paradise Regained! Well, I confess, | was ever partial to 
that poem ¢ myself. The English critics, I know, have reprehended 
my partiality, but you now console me. 

S. (smiling ). At least you see I am not angered by your making the 
Devil t speak well of me there. But it was to quite ancther part of 
the Paradise Regained, that I meant to allude. It was to that part 
wherein you appear to repudiate those false notions to which you seem 
wedded in the Paradise Lost: It is where you would extinguish that 
delusive light, that zgnis fatuus of false glory, which you had before lit 
up, and persuaded yourself that you valued so much above the primi- 
tive happiness of man. In your later poem, you wisely contrive to 


* Dr. Newton, in his annotations on this verse, says that “ the ways of God to 
man are justified in the many argumentative discourses throughout the poem, and 
particularly in the conferences between God the Father and the Son.”’ 

t * It is commonly reported that Milton himself preferred this poem to the Para- 
dise Lost; but all that we can assert upon good authority is, that he could not 
endure to hear this poem cried down so much as it was, in comparison with the 
other.’ —— Newton’s Life of Milton, xu. 

$ See Paradise Regained, B. IV. vv. 273, 280. 
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make Satan address himself to, and endeavour to attract the attention 
of, Jesus Christ, towards that desire of glory by which men are so 
easily stimulated. Will you permit me to observe, in passing, that 
heaven itself appears to be the place where the Devil first caught the 
idea? But the Son of God, in your Paradise Regained, disclaims its 
influence. This is becoming 

M. But you don’t seem to attend to my distinction between false 
and true glory. I have written, 





“ ‘They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest,” 


and so forth. This is false glory; and the ¢rue I have characterised as 
follows; beginning indeed with a doubt, which, as I now conceive, 
cannot be far from meeting your ideas,—and to which I am probably 
indebted for the commendation with which you have been pleased to 
speak of Paradise Regained, to my no small gratification. 

o— ‘“ Ifthere be in glory ought of good, 

It may by means far different be attained ; 

Without ambition, war, or violence : 

By deeds of peace; by wisdom eminent; 

By patience, temperance.” 
And I then proceed to cite the examples of Job and yourself. 

S. I know you do; I am much obliged to you; and would willingly 
show myself grateful for the favour. But should we not also attend 
here to Satan’s reply? You have an English proverb (as I have 
heard) expressing that the Devil is justly entitled to his due—But 
allow me to repeat the verses :— 


“ Think not so slight of glory; therein least 
Resembling thy great Father: he seeks glory, 
And for his glory all things made: all things 
Orders and governs. Nor content tn heaven, 
By all his angels glorified; requires 

Glory from men; from all men, good and bad, 
Wise or unwise; no differenee, no exemption 3 
Above all sacrifice or hallowed gift, 

Glory he requires—— 

k'rom us his foes pronounced,—glory he exacts.” 

Should it be argued that you did not intend that your Devil should 
deliver gospel truths, and that we are not therefore to receive them as 
such; the rejoinder of Jesus must be taken into the account, with its 
admission of Satan’s asseverations, and its feeble, quibbling, abortive 
attempts to justify the father, by means of that ambiguity, and mise- 
rable, evasive, shifting of terms, of which I have before complained, and 
to which you must be driven whenever you attempt to justify passion 
—(more especially a passion so vulgar)—in a Deity. Attend now, 
with your purified ear, to the earlier part of the speech which you have 
written for your Saviour, and with which you have immediately fol- 
lowed what I have recited from Satan:— 

“ With reason, since his word all things produced: 
Though chiefly Nor for glory, as prime end, 
But to shew forlh his goodness— 

—— What could he less expect 
Than Guory, and bencdiction,—that is, thanks ; 
The slightest earnest, readicst recompense, 
From them, who could return him nothing else.’ 
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Covld Dryden have had these verses in view, when he made it neces- 
sary to combine a Homer and a Virgil, in order to produce a Mitton, and 
pronounced that ‘** the force of Nature could no further go?” ‘The firmness 
of your philosophy evidently “felt unusual weight,’ when you penned 
such passages as this, which I could almost call pettifogging,— and bent 
under the superincumbent obligation. ‘The distinction to which you 
called my attention can no longer serve your turn; and you will not, 
J believe, persist in asserting that you have represented your meaty as 
actuated by that quiet, serene, love of glory, which you have done me 
the honour to say | preferred, as being co! npatible with patience and 
temperance ; but will rather acknow ledge, that the ambitious and con- 
quering kind is imputable, which Christ for hims¢ if disclaims. This is 
what I lamented at our former conference ; and why? Chiefly because 
the talent of no other poet enabled him, with half the effect which that 
of Milton might have produced, to stimulate the imaginations of his 
readers to the conception of that immense and mysterious power weti- 
out passion, which can belong to God alone. It is clear that you 
found, or fancied, yourself obliged to adopt the passionate God of the 
Pentateuch; and passion being utterly incompatible with my appre- 
hension of Derry, itis better for me to confess at once that I can never 
on this point become the proselyte of your fine poetry. 

Of another of those mystic technicals—those sophisticated d attribut 
which you felt or fancied yourself obliged tu adopt along with the viu- 
dictive Deity,—I shall perhaps be told that it can be know n and under- 
stood only by those to whom Heaven vouchsaies to impart it. These 
are the grand priestly sfops to philosophical discussion. As far as 
plain sense can penetrate, novices are to pray wntil their inilated fan- 
cies flatter them that they are heard, and that Grace 1s vouclhisafed ; 
but since (as is well known to my disciples) I ever steered clear of all 
this sort of free-masonry, I shail only add, that the sense which you 
seem to annex to Grace, must aperies, in its vés eertic, as a stop io 
you also, from all further enforcement of the Free-will of man; that 
fi culty being, according to the present doctrine, absorbed in the Free- 
will of Heaven. 

Did vou not perceive the palpable contradictions which you put into 
the mouth of Perfect Knowledge, and how you subjected yourself, and 
those whose doctrines you acopted, to the censure you have passed on 
those disputants of Pandwamonium, who 





* Reason’d high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end—in wand’ring mazes lost ?” 


Did you not discover the reproach of inconsistency to which you sub- 


jected yourself, when you caused the Deity to say of his creatures Adam 


and Eve— 


“ Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith or love, 

Where only what they needs must do appear’d, 

Not what they wouLp? 





** Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will. 
Yet nor of twi/] in him: but GRACE in me 
Freely vouchsaf’d--—— 
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** Some have I chosen of peculiar Grace 
Elect. above the rest—So is MY WILL: 

The rest shall hear me call— 

* While offer’d Grace 
a iil le hei . ses di k 
Invites: for I will clear their senses dark, 
What may suffice, and softer stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 





——— * Man shall find Grace 
Aud shall not Grace find means, that finds her way 
‘The speediest of thy winged messengers, 
‘Po visit all thy creatures ; and to all 
Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought 2?” 

M. ervhaps there may remain one point, Socrates, to which you 
have not yet thoroughly attended. We everywhere learn from our 
sacred Scriptures, that the whole plan and conduct of the grand drama 
of human redemption, was to display the immensity of the divine 
MERCY; therefore have I written, that 

‘© Mercy first and last shall brightest shine :" 


and I must be permitted to say that, toward the conclusion of your for- 
mer discourse, you spoke of this attribute with a degree of disrespect, 
not warranted, as I thought, either by my poem or your own reasoning. 
Surely you would not now justify that Areopagus which condemned you 
for impiety ? 

S. 1 would not. J would always endeavour to join in your professed 
purpose of justifying the ways of God to man. And this I would trust 
to do, with those upright and pure intentions which, as you justly ob- 
serve, the Holy Spirit must prefer before all temples; [ would never 
implicitly adopt, with blind timidity toward the priesthood, but with 
reckless temerity toward truth, the wretched masquerade system of 
unexamined mystical technicals and cant nomenclature, that I found 
in use in any of those temples, how brightly soever emblazoned with 
glory. But, Milton, can you for a moment suppose that [ meant to 
contemn the reality of mercy! that truly Godlike attribute? Did I 
not say mzscalled mercy ? 

M. You certainly did, Socrates; and perhaps I may be mistaken in 
my supposition that you were a little transported with warmth at the 
moment. 

S. Why did I say so? Because, had the mercy of which you treat, 
and in which you would persuade your readers to place credence, been 
genuine and sincere, would the divine atonement on which you dwell 
with so much plausible emphasis, as being necessary to satisfy a certain 
abstract idea of immutable justice, by which (to adopt for an instant 
your own inconsistencies) the Lord of late himself was governed—would 
it have been deferred for four thousand years? Would not the sacrifice 
have been immediately made? Would not the son, or lamb, of God, 
have been immolated on the first rude altar erected by Abel or Adam— 
not on the cross of Pilate ?—-Why could not Abe! himself, or some 
other apparently-immediate offspring of Adam—by that process of in- 
carnation to which none but Omnipotence can have miraculous recourse 
(or by some other miracle, less or more wonderful, as might best have 
suited your moral or your poetic purpose) have been the expiatory 
sacrifice? Had not this been a much wiser economy? Would not a 
common, calculating, human, mind, far less a Deity, have known that 
the divine benevolence, and mercy, and—glory, if you please,which was 
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to be displayed on this all-important occasion, had thus been immea- 
surably increased, without increasing the pains and penalties of the 
Messiah? Does the divine mercy shine the more or the less bright, 
think you, for the sacrifice being delayed till millions of souls had 
perished? How does your system of ethics hold together here? How 
do you assimilate, on the occasion of this most important advent, infi- 
nite power, with infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy? Can you recon- 
cile these incompatibilities otherwise than by repeating that priestly 
hush, that the ways of Heaven are inscrutable; which would be at 
once acknowledging the failure of your original purpose, by virtually 
confessing that you were unable to ‘assert eternal Providence, and 
justify the ways of God to man?” Surely, Milton, in these parts of 
your poem, your giant strength was stultified, your mind was ma- 
nacled and blinded, and the priests of Dagon kept you grinding in 
the prison-house, like your own Agonistes. As to the superstitious 
special-pleading about mercy and justice both being ‘‘ advocated (for- 
sooth) and satisfied, through Heaven and Earth’—If either of these 
attributes were znfinite, as the priestly doctrine pretends, the other 
must be annihilated: in as far as they are mingled, they are 
neutralised. They are elements of mutual destruction. I must here 
confess to you, my friend, that a prime purpose of my present visit is 
to induce you,—now that you are blessed with Elysium and leisure,—to 
revise your immortal poems (more especially their machinery, as you 
poets term it) and expunge those passages wherein you appear to the 
eye of Philosophy so much to resemble your own Comus. 

M. My own Comus! How can I resemble Comus, if, as you have 
before pronounced, I am like blinded Sampson ? 

S. I anticipated this objection, and mean to leave you to make your 
own election as to this parity. You will not suppose I mean to insinu- 
ate that Sampson and Comus were alike; and you may recollect, that 
early in our conversation I suggested my doubts as to whether or not 
you were trammelled or free. There lies the distinction. If you were 
not blinded by the religious prejudices of your time, but had your eyes 
open, you are like your own Comus, a powerful, —pleasing, sorcerer, ofter- 
ing his drugged cup 





* Toev’ry weary traveller :— 
Which as they taste, 

For most do taste, through fond intemp’rate thirst, 
Soon as the potion works, their human count’nance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the Gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form,— 

And they—so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement ! 

But boast themselves more comely than before, 

And all their friends and native home forget.” 





Neither can less than the virtue and purity of your Ludy, preserve 
your unwary readers from becoming tygers, hogs, and wolves. 
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COMMON PLACES. 
LXXIV. 

A crowd was collected under the Horse-Guards, and on enquiry [| 
found it was to see the Duke of York come out. ‘“ What went they 
forth for to see? They were some of the lowest and most wretched of 
the people, and it was perhaps the sense of contrast,—a sense of which 
the great and mighty have always availed themselves liberally, to che- 
rish the enthusiasm of their admirers. It was also curiosity to see a 
name, a sound that they had so often heard, reduced to an object of 
sight ; a metaphysical and political abstraction actually coming out of 
a door with a ruddy face and a frock-coat. It was, in the first place, 
the Commander-in-chief, and the Commander of the troops at Dunkirk, 
the author of the love-letters to Mrs. Clarke and of army-circulars, the 
son of the King, and presumptive heir to the crown;—there were all 
these contradictions embodied in the same person. ‘* Oh, the wonder- 
ful works of nature,” as the Recruit in the play says on looking at the 
guinea which has just enlisted him: so we may say on looking ata 
king or a king’s brother. I once pointed out the Duke of York toa 
Scotchman. ‘Is that his Grace—I mean his Royal Highness?” said 
the native of the North, out of breath to acknowledge the title, and 
pay with his tongue the instinctive adulation which his heart felt! 

LXXV. 

When Effie Deans becomes a fine lady, do we not look back with 
regret to the time when she was the poor faded Lily of St. Leonard’s, 
the outcast and condemned prisoner? So, should the cause of liberty 
and mankind ever become triumphant, instead of militant, may we not 
heave a sigh of regret over the past, and think that poor suffering 
human nature, with all its wrongs and insults, trodden into the earth 
like a vile weed, was a more interesting topic for reflection? We need 
not be much alarmed for the event, even if this should be so; for the 
way to Utopia is not “‘ the primrose path of dalliance;” and at the 
rate we have hitherto gone on, it must be many thousand years off! 





TABLE TALK. 


A writer in Blackwood is endeavouring to turn public attention to 
Coleridge's translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein, and in the progress 
of his task has found out a few obligations on the part of Mr. Words- 
worth to this noble production. Every reader of “ The Excursion” will 
recollect the beautiful passage on the origin of the Grecian Mythology, 
so very generally quoted when that poem first appeared. Let them 
compare it with the following speech in Wallenstein :-— 


For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birth-place: 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays, and talismans, 
And spirits ; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths; all these have vanish’d. 
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They live no longer in the faith of reason! | 
But still the heart doth need a language, stil! 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon Starry wor!d they now are gone, 
Spirits or Gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down: and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair. 

Some people always speak of the great and the little in the way of 
inversion. ‘* Elephants,” says Swift, ‘are always drawn smaller than 
lite—fleas, larger. 

‘‘ Vision,” observes the same author, ‘“‘ is the act of seeing things in- 
visible.” 

Once again, Mr. Dean—‘“I never knew a wag (as the term is) that 
was not a dunce.” 

Bariow was the Magnus Apollo of the first Earl of Chatham, who 
had studied this author so constantly, as to be able to repeat his ela- 


borate discourses from memory. 








SOLACE IN SORROW. 


Oh! it is sweet, amid the waste of years, 
To meet with one—be he till then unknown— 
That cometh from the land where first our feet have gone. 


When friends are lost, hopes withered, and our tears 
Freeze in their fountains—but a voice breaks through, 
Hearts warm, hopes bloom, and eyes weep love anew! 


It is a soft Spring rain that doth awake 
The flowers of Paradise, in grief to know 
The friends of youth more blessed, or dream that it is so. 


What though sure knowledge strive with hope, and break 
The illusive mirror ? it betrayeth not— 
Is it not sweet, though sad, to prove them unforgot ? 
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